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novelists whose reputations, or names even,
JL survive their own epoch by any considerable number
of years, have usually been justly treated. And the re-
curring neglect lamented by the faithful is not usually, or
at any rate solely, accounted for by the vagaries of fashion
in fiction. It is at least as probable that their less worthy
achievement, or that which was destined only to appeal to
their contemporaries, has had its due effect, and that for
the rime being, at any rate, it has sunk with it all that
might have authentic claims to posterity. Like those
contemporaries, and the whole of their generation, they
have fallen into the tracks of history, and any genuine
revival, and certainly their ultimate survival, must depend
on what they had in them of universality.

Trollope's novels date from the late 1840*5 to the early
i88o's, and with any writer of the nineteenth century it is
important to remember that the limited currency of
education must have made his fellow-writers as well as his
readers a small percentage of the population compared
with present-day figures. It is true, of course, that educa-
tion does not necessarily supply either the incentive or the
ability to write, as true as that Dickens had practically no
education, and that Trollope, though he attended first
Winchester and then Harrow, hardly any more. But it
is a fact that an extraordinarily large number of writers of
today, sprung from lower-class parentage to early and
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